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Vol. VII Fall of 1955 Number Three 
Officers Reelected Screen Tours to Start November 19 
By Sanctuary Board 
Arthur M. Cottrell, Jr., Renamed Lecturer Dick Bird to 
> osident Photo Contest Winners De cacnt “Ncutoundine 


At the summer meeting of the Sanc- 
tuary Board of Trustees, Mr. Arthur 
M. Cottrell, Jr., of Ashaway, R. I., was 
reelected President of the Pequot-sepos 
Wildlife Sanctuary for the year ending 
June 30, 1955. Other officers reelected 
at this meeting were as follows: Dr. H. 
G. Schuster of Mystic, Vice President; 
Mrs. Winifred S. Passmore of Storrs, 
Secretary; and Mr. Louis J. Darmstadt 
of Norwich, Treasurer. 


At this meeting Mr. Darmstadt was 
appointed to the Board for a period of 
one year as his regular term expired at 
the end of this past fiscal year. Mr. 
Philip Cottrell was also appointed to 
the Board to fill the unexpired term of 
Francis S. Murphy, resigned. Four new 
members of the Board previously elect- 
ed at the annual meeting are Robert E. 
Burnett of Mystic, Mrs. Dorothy La- 
throp of Quaker Hill, Mrs. F. W. Stor- 
row, and Franklin R. Hoadley of Ston- 
ington. 

A complete roster of your Board of 
Trustees follows: 

E. Frances Botsford, New London. 

Mrs. George W. Burgess, Stonington. 

Robert E. Burnett, Mystic. 

Mrs. Cottrell Chandler, Stonington. 

Robert B. Chappell, Jr., New London 


Arthur M. Cottrell, Jr., Ashaway, 
R. I. 


Donald Cottrell, Stonington. 

Philip Cottrell, Stonington. 

Louis J. Darmstadt, Norwich. 

Chon Day, Westerly, R. I. 

Mrs. Hartford P. Gongaware, West- 
erly, R. I. 

Franklin R. Hoadley, Stonington. 

Mrs. David L. Kellems, Mystic. 

Mrs. Dorothy Lathrop, Quaker Hill. 

Mrs. Malcolm MacGregor, Stoning- 
ton. 

Frederic C. Paffard, Stonington 

Mrs. Winifred Passmore, Storrs. 

Harold G. Schuster, Mystic. 

Mrs. F. W. Storrow, Stonington. 

Ralph E. Wadleigh, New London. 


Winners in the first annual nature 


photography contest sponsored by the 
Sanctuary were announced on August 
30 by Williams Haynes, contest chair- 
man. 


First prize in the wildlife class of the 
black and white division was won by 
John Krawczyk of New London with a 
portrait of a deer head racked in velvet, 
with second place going to Peter J. 
Sandaljian of Uncasville for a soft tone 
of sanderlings on an ocean beach. Bern- 
ard L. Gordon of Westerly won the 
third place award with a portrait of a 
young fox. 


In the plantlife class of the black and 
white division, first prize went to San- 
daljian for a deep woods study of oak 
leaves and acorns. A cluster of daisies 
by Warren T. Chapman of New Lon- 
don was awarded second place, while 
third honors went to Frank D. Robbins 
of Niantic for a grouping of pink lady 
slippers. 

All prizes in the landscape class went 
to New London photographers with 
Krawczyk winning first honors; Donald 
Crane, second, and Chapman, third. 


In the color division there were two 
classes, plantlife and wildlife. Winning 
first prize in the plantlife class was Mr. 
Robbins with a cluster of Indian pipes. 
Mrs. John Scheibler of Mystic won sec- 


ond place honors with a delicately light- 


ed Jack-in-the-pulpit portrait. Mrs. 
Scheibler also earned third place in this 
class with a close-up of red woodland 
mushrooms. 


First place in the wildlife class was 
won by Sidney Hatchell of Mystic with 
a close-up of young robins in the nest 
in evening light. Second and _ third 
places in this color class went to Mr. 
Robbins for portraits of chipmunks and 
frogs. 


Judges for the contest were Mr. 
Haynes, Mrs. Lillian Barnaby, and Mrs. 
Eugene Lohrke of Mystic. 


Selected photographs from those sub- 
mitted were displayed in the Trailside 
Museum for a period of two weeks. 
Public showings were held at the Mys- 
tic Seaport and the Westerly Public Li- 
brary. 


Dick Bird of Regina, Saskatchewan, 
will open the 1955-1956 Screen Tour 
season on Saturday evening, November 
19, with an all-color film and lecture on 
the beauty and wildlife of Canada’s 
newest province—Newfoundland. Start- 
ing time will be eight o’clock in Palmer 
Auditorium, Connecticut College. 


Still comparatively free from the rav- 
ages of industrialization and the in- 
roads of tourists, Newfoundland has re- 
tained much of its old world charm and 
primitive simplicity. A country with 
meadows of wildflowers, peaceful farm 
lands, wild fruits in abundance, forests 
of spruce, balsam, fir and birch, scarce- 
ly broken by roadways. 


Along its rugged coast picturesque 
ports are found, where people’s lives 
are closely knit to the sea. Bird islands 
abound with gulls, puffins, murres, guil- 
lemots, terns, kittiwakes, auks, petrels. 
Fishermen ply their craft, take cod, jig 
for squid and round up a herd of pot- 
head whales. In the highlands are the 
caribou, on the lowlands beaver and 
muskrat. And the swift running 
streams provide some of the world’s 
best salmon and trout fishing. 


All of this and more comprise the 
elements of Dick Bird’s colorful trave- 
logue and fascinating nature-logue on 
Newfoundland, a refreshing visit to a 
rugged but smiling land of quaint 
charm and rich abundance. 

Dick Bird has had a long and distin- 
guished career in the field of motion 
picture production, having been at it 
since 1908, not only in the United States 
and Canada but also in Britain and in 
many countries of the world. ~» 

As a news photographer, earlier in 
his career, he covered the Mexican Rev- 
olution, First World War, Spanish Rev- 
olution, famines in India and China, 
strikes in the United States. For sev- 
eral years he had his own radio pro- 
gram in Canada called “Camera Trails,” 
devoted to conservation of wildlife and 
other natural resources. His writings 
on nature and photography have been 
published in magazines in the United 
States and Britain. 


See “Screen Tours’—Page 3 
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Herbicides 


The new herbicides can be used dis- 
criminately by small landowners for 
naturalistic landscaping and for in- 
creasing the wildlife value of brush- 
lands. 


Non-poisonous, hormone-like chemi- 
cals containing 2,4,5-T and 2,4-D will 
root-kill most unwanted woody plants 
not larger than 4 inches in diameter. 
They are applied in a 4 per cent dilu- 
tion (1 to 20) with fuel oil or kerosene 
using a knapsack sprayer with a 
coarse-stream nozzle or just a _ paint- 
brush. The lower 12 or 18 inches of the 
stems are soaked down to the ground 
especially around the collar at ground 
level. Work should be done on a dry, 
windless day. Usually winter is the 
best season. Containers should not be 
used for anything else once they have 
held herbicides. Results may be slow; 
Sometimes a year or more is required 
to effect a complete kill. 


After larger trees have been cut 
down, re-sprouting from stumps can be 
inhibited by immediately soaking the 
outer two inches of the cut area with 
D-T, as well as the outside of the stump 
to the ground. Re-treatment is some- 
times required. 


Some species respond differently. Ash 
is often resistant, especially when 
small. Root suckers like ailanthus, lo- 
cust, aspen and sassafras seem to re- 
quire late summer treatment and plant 
pests such as poison-ivy, Japanese hon- 
eysuckle, oriental bittersweet should 
probably be treated in sprin, just as 
the new leaves appear, with an aqueous 
D-T solution. 

Brush killers are especially useful 
for making paths easily and for keep- 
ing them open without much labor. Aft- 
er the paths have been laid out, they 
are cleared either by cutting the brush 
and treating the stumps with herbicide 
or better by painting or spraying the 
basal 18 inches of the unwanted plants. 
When these die, usually about six 
months later, they are simply broken 
off at the ground and _ tossed aside 
where they soon disappear. 

Ammate is another useful chemical 
when properly handled. It is generally 
more expensive than D-T, is highly cor- 
rosive, sterilizes the soil for a time and 
kills everything it touches, including 
grass. Its use therefore is rather lim- 
ited though it is very effective for kill- 
ing trees larger than four inches in di- 
ameter or kinds with tough, corky 
bark, such as white pine. The dry crys- 
tals are simply placed either in cup- 
shaped depressions cut with an ax in 
the bark of the unwanted trees close 
to the base or in a “frill” cut around 
the bark. About a teaspoonful to each 
six inches of circumference should be 
enough. Ammate used in this way is 
very convenient for clearing inaccessi- 
ble areas since no heavy equipment 
need be carried. 


Fall of 1955 


Foresters advise small landowners to 
do selective thinning with chemicals 
and payments are available from the 
government for such improvement 
work. (Inquire from your farm forest- 
er.) Previously when cutting or gird- 
ling were the two methods used, vigor- 
ous sprouts defeated the purpose of 
the work; “released” trees couldn’t 
grow fast enough to get ahead of the 
sprouts. Hence the importance of com- 
plete, or nearly complete, root-kill ef- 
fected by chemicals. 


Ecologists have found that shrubby 


areas will remain almost indefinitely 


clear of trees provided the shrub cover 
is sufficiently dense and the original 
tree roots have been killed. This is why 
selective thinning with herbicides along 
roadsides and right-of-ways can en- 
hance esthetic and wildlife values while 
at the same time it can keep overhead 
wires free of interfering tree branches. 
For discussion of this subject see the 
recent bulletin (No. 8) of the Connect- 
icut Arboretum. 


A desirable wildlife “edge effect” can 
be readily developed with herbicides by 
encouraging shrubs bordering woods, 
gardens, fields and streams. Once com- 
petition is eliminated by selective thin- 
ning, attractive plants like the native 
dogwoods, viburnums, blueberries, etc., 
will respond to the light and room thus 
given them with abundant flowers and 
fruit that have both landscape and 
wildlife values. Unsightly brushy spots 
can be made attractive in this way; 
views can be opened up without re- 
quiring expensive labor; poison ivy, 
Japanese honeysuckle and other plant 
pests controlled; and the invasion of 
tree roots and Overhanging branches 
prevented around cultivated areas. 

Further information can be obtained 
from the writer. 


ADELE ERISMAN 
North Stonington, Conn. 


Members Invited on 
Napatree Field Trip 


Members of the Sanctuary have been 
invited to accompany members of the 
Appalachian Mountain Club and the 
Connecticut Park and Forest Associa- 
tion on a field trip to Napatree Point, 
Sunday, October 16. 


For those interested in a beach picnic, 
members plan to meet in the parking 
lot at the Watch Hill Beach Club at 1:00 
p.m. One hour will be alloted for lunch 
and the hike out the point will leave the 
parking area at 2:00 p.m. Members 
may join the group at either time. 


Mr. Paul Waldron and Thomas P. 
McElroy, Jr., will assist with bird iden- 
tification. There is always something 
exciting on Napatree Point—why not 
join the group for an afternoon of fun 
and recreation! 
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Pequot Trails 


Marshes Lessen Flood 
Damage in the Northeast 


Flood relief came recently to the wat- 
er-weary northeastern States from a 
quarter that many least expected. Au- 
thorities now Viewing the stricken 
areas report that the natura] water 
storage action of marshlands bordering 
the bottoms of the broader river valleys 
averted substantial loss of life and 
property. 

Robert H. Hardin, Planning officer 
for the Massachusetts State Civil De- 
fense agency, pointed to the extensive 
marshes along the Concord and Sud- 
bury Rivers which are holding water in 
a colossal natural reservoir some ten 
miles long and six feet deep. “From 
personal observation,” Hardin Said, “it 
would appear that in the eastern part of 
the State anyway, where draining 
streams are characterized by a very 
low gradient, areas of marsh are serv- 
ing an important role as large scale res- 
ervoirs.” 


In the narrower and more constricted 
river valleys the flood waters were 
channeled into the main streams and 
advanced disastrously upon unprepared 
cities and villages. In the broader val.- 
leys, however, the Marshes served as 
overflow basins for the rising waters, 
delaying the peak of the run-off and 
giving stream side residents ample 
time to protect their property and be- 
longings. 


Things You May Not Know 
Be Pe” 


The praying mantis is said to be the 

only insect that can turn its head. 
——o 

Ornithologists have found that birds 
sing an average of 18% hours daily 
most of the year. 

nr" 

More than 200 species of birds find 
Sanctuary in Yellowstone National 
Park, Wyoming - Montana - Idaho, the 
world’s oldest national park. 

Ne 

The shrimp industry provides a live- 
lihood for approximately 15,000 fisher- 
men and contributes to the income of 
another 15,000 employees in some 600 
Shore establishments, the Fish and 
Wildlife Service Says. 

mn 

There are 20 Specifically different 
poisonous snakes in the United States 
which belong to four types: coral 
snakes, copperheads, water moccasins 
and rattlesnakes. 

nN 

A camel can drink 25 gallons of wat- 

er in half an hour. 


we ee 
The panda is one of the rarest of 
Mammals, with the face of a raccoon, 
feet like a cat, and body similar to that 
of the bear. 
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Screen Tours 
(Continued from Page One) 


In recent years, in addition to his ex- 
tensive lecture tours, Mr. Bird has done 
film assignments for Walt Disney’s out- 
door adventures series and has made 
motion pictures for the Canadian gov- 
ernment on wildlife in the national 
parks, at the same time continuing to 
produce more films for his ever-expand- 
ing lecture audiences. 


In his many activities, both in the 
field and on lecturing itinerary, Dick 
Bird is accompanied by his wife, Ada. 
Mrs. Bird is a naturalist in her own 
right, a keen field worker and observer, 
and is herself an expert wildlife photog- 
rapher. 


Screen Tours Change Name 


Our winter lecture series, sponsored 
in co-operation with the Sonnecticut Ar- 
boretum and formerly known as the 
Audubon Screen Tours, will in the fu- 
ture be known as the Nature Screen 
Tours. Previously all programs were in 
direct contract with the National Au- 


dubon Society. This year for the first 
time we are contracting for our own 
lecturers. . 


The objective of the series wil] re- 
main the same—to bring to our com- 
munity the finest natural history pro- 
grams available. We hope to add a bit 
more variety to the series and have 
more flexibility in the arrangement of 
dates. 


We have been extremely fortunate in 
arranging this season’s schedule. Dick 
Bird will open the series with a beau- 
tifully colored film on Newfoundland. 
Mr. Bird’s photographic achievements 
have won him international recogni- 
tion. Along with Karl Maslowski, an- 
other one of our presentations, he has 
done considerable work for Walt Dis- 
ney’s True-To-Life series. We have pre- 
sented Robert C. Hermes on previous 
occasions. His shows are always out- 
Standing. Raymond D. Wood is a new- 


Conservation Note 


Quemado, N. M. (AP)—State Senator 
I. N. Curtis came up with an essay 
which he said won a contest on soil 
conservation for an Indian: 


“White man crazy. Cut down trees. 
Make big teepee. Plow hill. Water wash. 
Wind blow soil. Grass gone. Door 
gone. Windows’ gone. Whole place 
gone. Buck gone. Papoose gone. Squaw 
too. No pigs. No corn. No plow. No hay. 
No pony. 


“Indian no plow corn. Keep grass. 
Buffalo eat grass. Indian eat buffalo. 
Hide make teepee. Make moccasin. In- 
dian no make terrace. No build dam. 
All time eat. No hunt job. No hitch- 
hike. No ask relief. No shoot pig. Great 
Sririt make grass. Indian no waste any- 
thing. Indian no work. White man 
loco,” 


Become a Screen 
Tour Patron ! 


As a member of the Sanctuary you 
are entitled to two season tickets for 
the sum of $8.00. Your name will also 
be listed as a Patron on the special 
programs to be distributed at each 
Tour. You will receive a special notice 
about these Nature Tours within a few 
days. Be sure to order your tickets and 


help bring these outstanding natural 
history programs to our community. If 
you live out of town and cannot use 
the tickets we will make them available 
to worthy community youth organiza- 
tions. 


Se 


comer to our schedule. He is a master 
at the use of color in capturing the 
beauty of our native wildflowers. ee: 
Russell Mason, who is Executive Direc- 
tor of the Massachusetts Audubon So- 
ciety, will present his Society’s excel- 
lent film “Audubon’s America” which 
follows the life and travels of John 
James Audubon. 


Your Screen Tour folder wil] arrive 
within a few days. We urge you to be- 
come a Patron of these fine programs. 


NATURE SCREEN TOUR SCHEDULE 


Palmer Auditorium — Connecticut College 
SEASON 1955 - 1956 


Sat., Nov. 19 DICK BIRD 

Thurs., Dec. 8 ROBERT C. HERMES 
Sun., Jan. 15 KARL MASLOWSKI 
Sun., Feb. 12 RAYMOND D. WOOD 


Sun., March 4 C. RUSSELL MASON 


“Newfoundland” 8:00 p.m 
“Between the Tides” 8:00 p.m 
“Outdoor Almanac” 3:00 p.m 
“Wildflowers Along New 

England Trails” 3:00 p.m 
“Audubon’s America” 3:00 p.m 


Rare Bird Mystery Solved 


As Curator of your Sanctuary I am 
often called uron to identify birds not 
recognized by the observer. The de- 
scriptions accompanying these requests 
are aS numerous and varied as bird 
watchers themselves, Descriptions are 
often casual and non-factual. Others are 
positive accounts of color combinations 
beyond the comprehension of the hu- 
man eye, while still others present ac- 
curate notations of the bird concerned. 

With these thoughts in mind you can 
imagine my reaction to “a bird with a 
heavy pink bill, large white cheek 
patches, a bright red throat, etc.” I 
could tell that this particular case was 
not one of casual observation because 
the observer had neat detailed notes ac- 
companied by sketches made during ob- 
servation. The notes and descriptions 
fit only one bird that I have ever seen 
—the Javanese Temple Bird. Had there 
been only one of these birds reported it 
would have been easy to class it as hav- 
ing escaped from someone’s home or 
pet shop. However, as many as a dozen 
of these birds have been observed in 
one group. This can only lead to the 
speculation that some bird dealer must 
have accidentally released these birds. 
The birds were positively identified (as 
Javanese Temple Birds) by a trip to the 
five and dime store where identical 
birds were still in captivity. 

While the mystery of their identity 
has been solved, the mystery of their 
origin and future remains. 


T. P. McELROY, JR. 


Book Review 


Our Wildlife Legacy 


by Durward L. Allen 


422 pages, illustrated with photographs. 
Notes, bibliography, index, $5.00. 

There has long been a need for a 
book of this kind—a book that presents 
an exciting factual account of what is 
happening to one of America’s great 
natural resources—the birds, mammals, 
and fish that inhabit our fields, woods, 
and waters. 

Mr. Allen is not only a scientist with 
a sound understanding of environmen- 
tal relationships but is a writer with a 
Strong feeling for narrative and a live- 
ly sense of humor. This im portant 
book, aimed at the national] need for a 
sound and realistic viewpoint on wild- 
life management and conservation, will 
open new vistas to the imagination of 
everyone who delights in the out-of. 
doors. For a vivid account of America’s 
wildlife and the principles underlying 
its management, this book has not been 
surpassed. If every American could 
read it, we would be assured of a public 
policy regarding natura] resources that 
would greatly benefit us all] both es- 
thetically and economically, 
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Sanctuary Star Club 


“Since we have learned to love the 
stars 
We have ceased to fear the night.” 

Because of the interest and enthusi- 
asm of twenty-five members of Mrs. 
Mary L. Duryea’s Star and Planet Iden- 
tification Course it was decided to form 
a permanent organization. In the 
spring a planning board was selected; 
the Sanctuary Star Club was born. 

Monthly meetings are held at various 
places, either to hear guest speakers, 
whose talks are informal and non-tech- 
nical, or, and sometimes both, to ob- 
serve the drama of the skies through 
the telescopes of three of our mem- 
bers. 

Our first guest speaker was Dr. H. 
Wyser Marsh, of Mystic, a physicist, 
from the U. S. Underwater Sound Lab- 
oratory, whose topic was, “How the 
Professional Astronomer Measures the 
Physical Characteristics of the Stars.” 
In October we will be guests of Sky- 
scrapers, Inc., an amateur astronomer 
group, at their observatory in North 
Scituate, R. I. 

Membership is open to those belong- 
ing to the Pequot-sepos Wildlife Sanc- 
tuary, guests are welcome. 

The planning board: Mrs. Duryea, 
Mr. and Mrs. Roger Dennis, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. Kyle Fleming, Mr. and Mrs. 
Prentice A. Lamphere, Jr., Mr. Thomas 
P. McElroy, Jr., and Mrs. Barry Dench. 
The officers: Mrs. Duryea, president; 
Mrs. Dennis, librarian; Mrs. Lam- 
phere, treasurer; Mrs. Dench, secre- 
tary. 


Our Responsibilities 


Are Great 


by Lyle M. Thorpe 
Director, State Board of Fisheries 
and Game 


There is a saying among professional 
wildlife conservationists that goes 
Something like this: “People aren’t ig- 
norant about fish and game matters— 
it is just that they know so many things 
that aren’t true.” There is such a large 
kernel of truth in this Saying that 
those states that are trying to push a 
modern wildlife program use all of the 
common media of communication to 
keep the people informed. Some states 
expend sizeable budgets on conserva- 
tion education work and maintain a 
professional staff to write educational 
pamphlets for children and adults, pub- 
lish a conservation periodical, write 
scripts for radio and television, and cre- 
ate a library of educational movies. 
They do it because they find the ex. 
penditure of money for this work pays 
off in public understanding of their pro- 
gram, and the result is accelerated 
progress. 


Connecticut Lagging 
Connecticut has lagged behind the 
more progressive states in this mat- 
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Pequot Trails 


Handbook for Conservation 


Teachers Now Available 


“Handbook for Teaching Conserva- 
tion and Resource Use,” a 450 page il- 
lustrated book, is now available from 
the National Association of Biolo gy 
Teachers. Expertly written by 200 
teachers from 30 States, the text brings 
out how these teachers have incorpo- 
rated conservation and resource-use 
programs into the schools. The hand- 
book is available through Dr. Richard 
L. Weaver, Post Office Box 2073, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, at a cost of $4.00 with 
a 20 per cent discount to schools. 
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game department. There is then a mu- 
ter of conservation education, and yet 
need for such work in a thickly popu- 
lated state like ours is most pressing. 
It is safe to say that it has been easier 
for us to solve the biological problems 
connected with fish and game manage- 
ment than it has been to deal effective- 
ly with the associated human prob- 
lems. Nothing is quite so frustrating to 
a fish and game administrator as to 
have a productive management project 
killed by the apathy, or worse, the un- 
knowledgeable resistance of the very 
people who would benefit most by the 
project; yet it is not reasonable to ex- 
pect public interest or support for proj- 
ects which are not understood. The in- 
escapable conclusion is that a wildlife 
conservation agency must find a way 
to communicate its technical knowl- 
edge, its experience, its objectives, its 
hopes, even its mistakes and failures 
to the people. 
Must Have Help 

No state conservation agency, re- 
gardless of the skill of its Staff, can pro- 
ject a modern wildlife plan into effec- 
tive action without the understanding 
and help of the people; neither can the 
citizens of the state have a good conser- 
vation program, regardless of how bad- 
ly they want such a program, without 
the skills and leadership which can 
only be provided by a well-trained staff 
of professionals in the state fish and 


Sanctuary Members! 


If you feed the birds during the winter months you will be interested 
in your Sanctuary’s own mixture of 


WILD BIRD FOOD 


No weed seeds . . . No gravel ... No waste... Every grain edible. 
25¢ per pound. 10% discount in 100 th lots. 
We also have a fine selection of 


FEEDERS, BIRD BOXES, STATIONERY, BIRD CALLS 
and CHRISTMAS GIFT ITEMS. 


Visit Our Trading Post. 
a ee 


State Issues Wildlife 
Conservation Bulletin 


I was exceedingly happy a few days 
ago when I opened my mail and found 
Volume 1, No. 1 of The Connecticut 
Wildlife Conservation Bulletin. This is 
the first issue of a new bulletin to be 
issued six times a year by the Connect- 
icut State Board of Fisheries and 
Game. 


This bulletin will fill a real need for 
all of us interested in the conversation 
of Connecticut’s fish and wildlife. It 
will keep us posted on the activities of 
our State Board. It will help us to bet- 
ter understand their problems and do 
much toward obtaining greater cooper- 
ation with regard to Board sponsored 
projects. It is hoped that this bulletin, 
to a measurable degree, will be an edu- 
cational tool that will help both sports- 
men and the general public become bet- 
ter informed regarding the many rami- 
fications of wildlife management. 


This first issue is an interesting eight 
page bulletin presenting up-to-the-min- 
ute reports on current projects and 
those planned for the future. I strong- 
ly urge every one interested in Con- 
necticut’s natural resources to sub- 
Scribe to this bulletin. You will receive 
Six issues for the calendar year and the 
cost is only 50c per year. Send your 
50c, along with your name and address 
to: Connecticut State Board of Fisher- 
ies and Game, Capitol Building, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Most of Mr. Thorpe’s introductory ar- 
ticle is reprinted on this page. I think 
you will find it an exceedingly interest- 
ing step—in the right direction. 


T. P. McElroy 
ES 


tual need for understanding and coop- 
eration between a state fish and game 
department and the public it serves 
that can be obtained only through good 
communication. This modest bulletin is 
an attempt to obtain better communica- 
tion with the public than we have had 
in the past. 


